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THE CHAPEL OF THE COLUMBIA IN¬ 
STITUTION. 

The main central building of the Columbia Institute for 
Deaf and Dumb consists of a main building with two wings, 
facing nearly south, and is so located as to connect the Pri¬ 
mary Department on the east with the College building on 
the west. Iu is 216 feet long by a width through main build¬ 
ing of 76 feet, and the southwest corner of the centre portion 
is adorned by a finely-proportioned tower and spire, 85 feet 
high. The building is faced on all sides with Connecticut 
brownstone, tastefully interspersed with courses of white Ohio 
sandstone, and covered with lofty roofs of red and blue slate. 


stained-glass windows, giving the whole an extraordinarily 
beautiful effect. 

Adjoining, on the east, and separated from the Chapel by 
eight sliding-doors, 15 feet high, and in the aggregate 27 feet 
wide, is the Lecture-room. Over the sliding-doors is a grace¬ 
ful, solid white sandstone arch, springing from neat, light stone 
columns with carved capitals. The Lecture-room is about 30 
by 40 feet in size, with a raised floor; the painting of the ceil¬ 
ing, wainscoting and walls similar to that of the Chapel. The 
remainder of the east wing on this floor is occupied by a large 
dining-hall or refectory for the pupils of the Primary Depart¬ 
ment; with kitchen, bakery, storerooms, etc., in the basement 
below, and large dormitories in the attic above. 



THE CHAPEL OF THE COLUMBIA INSTITUTION. 


laid in patterns and courses. The style of architecture is a 
modern collegiate—the most suitable for educational structures. 

The main entrance is under a recessed porch, formed by 
three pointed arches of alternate white and brown sandstone 
blocks, supported by double sets of dwarf columns of highly 
polished Scotch granite, with brownstone bases and white 
sandstone capitals neatly carved. This porch is paved with 
white and black marble tiles, and surmounted by an angular 
pediment. 

From this porch you enter through a small vestibule on 
either end into the main hall or Chapel, a room 65 feet square 
and 38 feet high, with a paneled ceiling of light and dark- 
colored wood, with massive brackets, cornice and panel 
mouldings, the walls being frescoed in delicate tints in a plain 
but very harmonious manner. The walls, for about 8 feet 
from the floor, are protected by a paneled wainscot, painted in 
strong party colors, with the pulpit, platform, and front and 
folding-doors to match. The room is lighted by ten large 


The west wing contains an elegant and spacious dining-hall 
for the students of the College, with its pantries and store¬ 
rooms; in the hall of this wing an easy stairway affords ac¬ 
cess to the tower, and in the basement beneath is an extensive 
laundry, steam-drying room, and the necessary store-rooms; 
while the vast basement under the Chapel contains the fuel and 
boiler-rooms, from which the building is supplied with low- 
pressure steam heat. The corridor connecting the two base¬ 
ment wings has a railway track and small hand-car to trans¬ 
port the victuals and dishes from the kitchen to the students’ 
refectory. The building is supplied with gas from the city, 
the fixtures, burners, and candelebras being of the latest pat¬ 
tern. 

The designs for the building were made by Vaux, Withers 
& Co., of New York. The general contractor and builder was 
James G. Nailor, of Washington. The plans for the building 
were executed under the superintendence of E. S. Friedrich, 
architect. 
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DOCTOR MARIGOLD. 

BY CHARLES DICKENS. 

[Doctor Marigold is one of Dickens’ charming “ Christmas Stories.” Its 
length will not allow us to insert it entire ; but, while taking care not to af¬ 
fect the continuity of the story, we give our readers such parts of it as we 
think will prove most interesting. Doctor Marigold is not a medical man, 
as one would suppose. He is a “ Cheap Jack”—an itinerant peddler who 
sells goods, consisting of miscellaneous articles of every conceivable nature, by 
auction. He was named Doctor out of gratitude and compliment, he says, 
to the very kind gentleman who attended his mother at his birth. Doctor 
Marigold, in his younger years, had been the husband of a cross-grained 
woman and the father of a curly-headed little girl, “ Sophy.” Sophy, after 
suffering all sorts of abuse from her unnatural mother, caught a fever and 
died ; and the mother not long after committed suicide from remorse. Doc¬ 
tor Marigold, who had tenderly loved his little girl, fell into a deep melan¬ 
choly, from which he tried to escape by plunging up to his ears in business, 
driving his cart wherever he saw a crowd and selling his goods from the foot¬ 
board. His spirits, however, continued to sink, and his lonely life weighed 
upon him more and more, until Providence, taking pity, gave him some one 
to love and live for in place of little Sophy. This event was brought about 
through the instrumentality of a u giant ” connected with some travelling 
show, Here we will let Doctor Marigold tell his story.— Editor.] 

This giant, otherwise Pickleson, mentioned to me under the 
seal of confidence that, beyond his being a burden to himself, 
his life was made a burden to him by the cruelty of his master 
toward a step-daughter who was deaf and dumb. Her mother 
was dead, and she had no living soul to take her part, and was 
used most hard. She travelled with his master’s caravan only 
because there was nowhere to leave her, and this giant, other¬ 
wise Pickleson, did go so far as to believe that his master often 
tried to lose her. He was such a very languid young man 
that I don’t know how long it didn’t take him to get this story 
out, but it passed through his defective circulation to his top 
extremity in course of time. 

When I heard this account from the giant, otherwise Pick¬ 
leson, and likewise that the poor girl had beautiful long dark 
hair, and was often pulled down by it and beaten, I couldn’t 
see the giant through what stood in my eyes. Having wiped 
’em, I give him sixpence, (for he was kept as short as he was 
long,) and he laid it out in two threepenn’orths of gin-and- 
water, which so brisked him up that he sang the Favorite 
Comic of Shivery Shakey, ain’t it cold?—a popular effect 
which his master had tried every other means to get out of 
him as a Roman wholly in vain. 

His master’s name was Mim, a wery hoarse man, and I knew 
him to speak to. I went to that Fair as a mere civilian, leav¬ 
ing the cart outside the town, and I looked about the back of 
the Vans while the performing was going on, and at last, sit¬ 
ting dozing against a muddy cart-wheel, I come upon the poor 
girl who was deaf and dumb. At the first look I might almost 
have judged that she had escaped from the Wild Beast Show ; 
but at the second I thought better of her, and thought that if 
she was more cared for and more kindly used she would be 
like my child. She was just the same age that my own daugh¬ 
ter would have been, if her pretty head had not fell down upon 
my shoulder that most unfortunate night. 

To cut it short, I spoke confidential to Mim while he was 
beating the gong outside betwixt two lots of Pickleson’s pub¬ 
lics, and I put it to him, “She lies heavy on your hands; 
what’ll you take for her ?” Mim was a most ferocious swearer. 
Suppressing that part of his reply, which was much the longest 
part, his reply was, “A pair of braces.” “ Now I’ll tell you,” 
says I, “what I’m a going to do with you. I’m a going to 
fetch you half a dozen pair of the primest braces in the cart, 
and then to take her away with me.” Says Mim, (again fero¬ 
cious,) “ I’ll believe it when I’ve got the goods, and no sooner.” 
I made all the haste I could, lest he should think twice of it, 
and the bargain was completed, which Pickleson he was thereby 
so relieved in his mind that he come out at his little back-door. 


longways like a serpent, and give us Shivery Shakey in a whis¬ 
per among the wheels at parting. 

It was happy days for both of us when Sophy and me began 
to travel in the cart. I at once give her the name of Sophy, 
to put her ever towards me in the attitude of my own daughter. 
We soon made out to begin to understand one another, through 
the goodness of the Heavens, when she knowed that I meant 
true and kind by her. In a very little time she was wonder¬ 
ful fond of me. You have no idea what it is to have anybody 
wonderful fond of you, unless you have been got down and 
rolled upon by the lonely feelings that I have mentioned as 
having once got the better of me. 

You’d have laughed—or the rewerse—it’s according to your 
disposition—if you could have seen me trying to teach Sophy. 
At first I was helped—you’d never guess by wha*—milestones. 
I got some large alphabets in a box, all the letters separate on 
bits of bone, and say we was going to Windsor, I give her 
those letters in that order, and then at every milestone I showed 
her those same letters in that same order again, and pointed 
towards the abode of royalty. Another time I give her 
CART, and then chalked the same upon the cart. Another 
time I give her DOCTOR MARIGOLD, and hung a 
corresponding inscription outside my waistcoat. People that 
met us might stare a bit and laugh, but what did / care, if she 
caught the idea ? She caught it after long patience and trouble, 
and then we did begin to get on swimmingly, I believe you ! 
At first she was a little given to consider me the cart, and the 
cart the abode of royalty, but that soon wore off. 

We had our signs, too, and they was hundreds in number. 
Sometimes she would sit looking at me and considering hard 
how to communicate with me about something fresh—how to 
ask me what she wanted explained—and then she was (or I 
thought she was; what does it signify ?) so like my child with 
those years added to her, that I half believed it was herself, 
trying to tell me where she had been to up in the skies, and 
what she had seen since that unhappy night when she flied 
away. She had a pretty face, and now that there was no one 
to drag at her bright dark hair, and it was all in order, there 
was a something touching in her looks that made the cart most 
peaceful and most quiet, though not at all melancholy. [N. 
B.—In the Cheap Jack patter, we generally sound it lemon- 
jolly, and it gets a laugh.] 

The way she learnt to understand any look of mine was 
truly surprising. When I sold of a night, she would sit in the 
cart unseen by them outside, and would give a eager look into 
my eyes when I looked in, and would hand me straight the 
precise article or articles I wanted. And then she would clap 
her hands, and laugh for joy. And as for me, seeing her so 
bright, and remembering what she was when I first lighted on 
her, starved and beaten and ragged, leaning asleep against the 
muddy cart-wheel, it give me such heart that I gained a greater 
heighth of reputation than ever, and I put Pickleson down (by 
the name of Mim’s Travelling Giant, otherwise Pickleson) for 
a fypun-note in my will. 

This happiness went on in the cart till she was sixteen year 
old. By which time I began to feel not satisfied that I had 
done my whole duty by her, and to consider that she ought to 
have better teaching than I could give her. It drew a many 
tears on both sides when I commenced explaining my views to 
her; but what’s right is right, and you can’t neither by tears 
nor laughter do away with its character. 

So I took her hand in mine, and I went with her one day 
to the Deaf and Dumb Establishment in London, and when 
the gentleman come to speak to us, I says to him : “ Now I’ll 
tell you what I’ll do with you, sir. I am nothing but a Cheap 
Jack, but of late years I have laid by for a rainy day notwith¬ 
standing. This is my only daughter, (adopted,) and you can’t 
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produce a deafer nor a dumber. Teach her the most that can 
be taught her in the shortest separation that can be named— 
state the figure for it—and I am game to put the money down. 
I won’t bate you a single farthing, sir, but I’ll put down the 
money here and now, and I’ll thankfully throw you in a pound 
to take it. There!” The gentleman smiled, and then, “Well, 
well,” says he, “I must first know what she has learned al¬ 
ready. How do you communicate with her?” Then I showed 
him, and she wrote in printed writing many names of things 
and so forth; and we held some sprightly conversation, Sophy 
and me, about a little story in a book which the gentleman 
showed her, and which she was able to read. “This is most 
extraordinary,” says the gentleman; “is it possible that you 
have been her only teacher ?” “I have been her only teacher, 
sir,” I says, “besides herself.” “ Then,” says the gentleman, 
and more acceptable words was never spoken to me, “you’re 
a clever fellow, and a good fellow.” This he makes known 
to Sophy, who kisses his hands, claps her own, and laughs and 
cries upon it. 

We saw the gentleman four times in all, and when he took 
down my name and asked how in the world it ever chanced to 
be Doctor, it come out that he was own nephew by the sister’s 
side, if you’ll believe me, to the very Doctor that I was called 
after. This made our footing still easier, and he says to me : 

“Now, Marigold, tell me what more do you want your 
adopted daughter to know ?” 

“I want her, sir, to be cut off from the world as little as 
can be, considering her deprivations, and therefore to be able 
to read whatever is wrote with perfect ease and pleasure.” 

“ My good fellow,” urges the gentleman, opening his eyes 
wide, “why, / can’t do that myself!” 

I took his joke, and give him a laugh, (knowing by experi¬ 
ence how flat you fall without it,) and I mended my words 
accordingly. 

“What do you mean to do with her afterwards?” asks the 
gentleman, with a sort of a doubtful eye. “To take her about 
the country ?” 

“ In the cart, sir, but only in the cart. She will live a pri¬ 
vate life, you understand, in the cart. I should never think of 
bringing her infirmities before the public. I wouldn’t make a 
show of her for any money.” 

The gentleman nodded, and seemed to approve. 

“Well,” says he, “can you part with her for two years?” 

“To do her that good,—yes, sir.” 

“There’s another question,” says the gentleman, looking 
towards her—“ can she part with you for two years ?” 

I don’t know that it was a harder matter of itself, (for the 
other was hard enough to me,) but it was harder to get over. 
However, she was pacified to it at last, and the separation be¬ 
twixt us was settled. How it cut up both of us when it took 
place, and when I left her at the door in the dark of an eve¬ 
ning, I don’t tell. But I know this: remembering that night, 
I shall never pass that same establishment without a heartache 
and a swelling in the throat; and I couldn’t put you up the 
best of lots in sight of it with my usual spirit—no, not even 
the gun, nor the pair of spectacles—for five hundred pound 
reward from the Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
and throw in the honor of putting my legs under his mahogany 
afterwards. 

Still, the loneliness that followed in the cart was not the old 
loneliness, because there was a term put to it, however long to 
look forward to; and because I could think, when I was any¬ 
ways down, that she belonged to me and I belonged to her. 
Always planning for her coming back, I bought in a few months’ 
time another cart, and what do you think I planned to do with 
it ? I’ll tell you. I planned to fit it up with shelves and 
books for her reading, and to have a seat in it where I could 


sit and see her read, and think that I had been her first teacher. 
Not hurrying over the job, I had the fittings knocked together 
in contriving ways under my own inspection, and here was her 
bed in a berth with curtains, and there was her reading-table, 
and here was her writing-desk, and elsewhere was her books 
in rows upon rows, picters and no picters, bindings and no 
bindings, gilt-edged and plain, just as I could pick ’em up for 
her in lots up and down the country. North and South and 
West and East, Winds liked best and winds liked least. Here 
and there and gone astray. Over the hills and far away. And 
when I had got together pretty well as many books as the cart 
would neatly hold, a new scheme come into my head, which, 
as it turned out, kept my time and attention a good deal em¬ 
ployed, and helped me over the two years’ stile. 

Without being of an awaricious temper, I like to be the 
owner of things. I shouldn’t wish, for instance, to go part¬ 
ners with yourself in the Cheap Jack cart. It’s not that I mis¬ 
trust you, but that I'd rather know it was mine. Similarly, 
very likely, you’d rather know it was yours. Well! A kind 
of a jealousy began to creep into my mind when I reflected 
that all of those books would have been read by other people 
long before they was read by her. It seemed to take away 
from her being the owner of ’em like. In this way the ques¬ 
tion got into my head : Couldn’t I have a book new-made ex¬ 
press for her, which she should be the first to read ? 

Well! Having formed that resolution, then come the ques¬ 
tion of a name. How did I hammer that hot iron into shape ? 
This way. The most difficult explanation I had ever had with 
her was, how I come to be called Doctor, and yet was no 
Doctor. After all, I felt that I had failed of getting it cor¬ 
rectly into her mind, with my utmost pains. But trusting to 
her improvement in the two years, I thought that I might trust 
to her understanding it when she should come to read it as put 
down by my own hand. Then I thought I would try a joke 
with her and watch how it took, by which of itself I might 
fully judge of her understanding it. We had first discovered 
the mistake we had dropped into through her having asked 
me to prescribe for her when she had supposed me to be a 
Doctor in a medical point of view; so thinks I, “Novy if I 
give this book the name of my Prescriptions, and if she catches 
the idea that my only Prescriptions are for her amusement and 
interest—to make her laugh in a pleasant way, or to make her 
cry in a pleasant way—it will be a delightful proof to both of 
us that we have got over our difficulty. It fell out to absolute 
perfection. For when she saw the book, as 1 had got it up— 
the printed and pressed book—lying on her desk in her cart, 
and saw the title. Doctor Marigold’s Prescriptions, she 
looked at me for a moment with astonishment, then fluttered the 
leaves, then broke out a laughing in the charmingest way, then 
felt her pulse and shook her head, then turned the pages, pre¬ 
tending to read them most attentive, then kissed the book to 
me, and put it to her bosom with both her hands. I never 
was better pleased in all my life ! 

But let me not anticipate. (I take that expression out of a 
lot of romances I bought for her. I never opened a single 
one of ’em—and I have opened many—but I found the ro¬ 
mancer saying “ let me not anticipate.” Which being so, I 
wonder why he did anticipate, or who asked him to it.) Let 
me not, I say, anticipate. This same book took up all my 
spare time. It was no play to get the other articles together 
in the general miscellaneous lot, but when it come to my own 
article ! There ! I couldn’t have believed the blotting, nor 
yet the buckling to at it, nor the patience over it. Which 
again is like the footboard. The public have no idea. 

At last it was done, and the two years’ time was gone after 
all the other time before it, and where it’s all gone to, who 
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knows? The new cart was finished—yellow outside, relieved 
with wermilion and brass fittings—the old horse was put in 
it, a new ’un and a boy being laid on for the Cheap Jack 
cart—and I cleaned myself up to go and fetch her. Bright 
cold weather it was, cart-chimneys smoking, carts pitched pri¬ 
vate on a piece of waste ground over at Wandsworth, where 
you may see ’em from the Sou’western Railway when not upon 
the road. (Look out of the right-hand window going down.) 

“Marigold,” says the gentleman, giving his hand hearty, 
“ I am very glad to see you.” 

“Yet I have my doubts, sir,” says I, “if you can be half as 
glad to see me as I am to see you.” 

“The time has appeared so long—has it. Marigold ?” 

“I won’t say that, sir, considering its real length; but—” 

“What a start, my good fellow !” 

“Ah! I should think it was! Grown such a woman, so 
pretty, so intelligent, so expressive ! I knew then that she 
must be really like my child, or I could never have known her, 
standing quiet by the door. 

“You are affected,” says the gentleman, in a kindly man¬ 
ner. 

“I feel, sir,” says I, “that I am but a rough chap in a 
sleeved waistcoat.” 

“I feel,” says the gentleman, “that it was you who raised 
her from misery and degradation, and brought her into com¬ 
munication with her kind. But why do we converse alone 
together, when we can converse so well with her ? Address 
her in your own way.” 

“ I am such a rough chap in a sleeved waistcoat, sir,” says 
I, “and she is such a graceful woman, and she stands so quiet 
at the door! ” 

“ Try if she moves at the old sign,” says the gentleman. 

They had got it up together o’ purpose to please me ! For 
when I give her the old sign, she rushed to my feet, and dropped 
upon her knees, holding up her hands to me with pouring tears 
of love and joy ; and when I took her hands and lifted her, she 
clasped me round the neck, and lay there; and I don’t know 
what a fool I didn’t make of myself, until we all three settled 
down into talking without sound, as if there was a something 
soft and pleasant spread over the whole world for us. 

So every item of my plan was crowned with success. Our 
reunited life was more than all that we had looked forward to. 
Content and joy went with us as the wheels of the two carts 
went round, and the same stopped with us when the two carts 
stopped. I was as pleased and as proud as a pug-dog with his 
muzzle black-leaded for a evening party, and his tail extra 
curled by machinery. 

*** * * * * * 

We were down at Lancaster, and I had done two nights 
more than fair average business (though I cannot in honor re¬ 
commend them as a quick audience) in the open, square there, 
near the end of the street where Mr. Sly’s King’s Arms and 
Royal Hotel stands. Mim’s travelling giant, otherwise Pickle- 
sons, happened at the self-same time to be trying it on in the 
town. The genteel lay was adopted with him. No hint of 
a van. Green baize alcove leading up to Pickleson jn a auction- 
room. Printed poster. “Free list suspended, with the ex¬ 
ception of that proud boast of an enlightened country, a free 
press. Schools admitted by private arrangement. Nothing to 
raise a blush in the cheek of youth or shock the most fastidious.” 
Mim swearing most horrible and terrific, in a pink calico pay- 
place, at the slackness of the public. Serious handbills in the 
shops, importing that it was all but impossible- to come to a 
right understanding of the history of David without seeing 
Pickleson. 

I went to the auction-room in question, and I found it en¬ 
tirely empty of every thing but echoes and mouldiness, with the 


single exception of Pickleson on a piece of red drugget. This 
suited my purpose, as I wanted a private and confidential word 
with him, which was : “ Pickleson. Owing much happiness 
to you, I put you in my will for a fypunnote ; but, to save 
trouble, here’s fourpunten down, which may equally suit your 
views, and let us so conclude the transaction.” Pickleson, 
who, up to that remark, had had the dejected appearance 
of a long Roman rushlight that couldn’t anyhow get lighted, 
brightened up at his top extremity, and made his acknowl¬ 
edgments in a way which (for him) was parliamentary elo¬ 
quence. He likewise did add, that, having ceased to draw 
as a Roman, Mim had made proposals for his going in as a con- 
werted Indian Giant worked upon by The Dairyman’s Daugh¬ 
ter. This, Pickleson, having no acquaintance with the tract 
named after that young woman, and not being willing to couple 
gag with his serious views, had declined to do, thereby lead¬ 
ing to words and the total stoppage of the unfortunate young 
man’s beer. All of which, during the whole of the interview, 
was confirmed by the ferocious growling of Mim down below 
in the pay-place, which shook the giant like a leaf. 

But what was to the present point in the remarks of the 
travelling giant, otherwise Pickleson, was this: “Doctor Mari¬ 
gold,”—I give his words without a hope of conweying their 
feebleness,—“who is the strange young man that hangs about 
your carts?”—“The strange young man?” I gives him back, 
thinking that he meant her, and his languid circulation had 
dropped a syllable. “ Doctor,” he returns, with a pathos 
calculated to draw a tear from even a manly eye, “ I am weak, 
but not so weak as yet that I d< n’t know my-words. I repeat 
them. Doctor. The strange young man.” It then appeared 
that Pickleson, being forced to stretch his legs (not that they 
wanted it) only at times when he couldn’t be seen for nothing, 
to wit in the dead of the night and towards daybreak, had 
twice seen hanging about my carts, in that same town of Lan¬ 
caster where I had been only two nights, this same unknown 
young man. 

It put me rather out of sorts. What it meant as to particu¬ 
lars I no more foreboded then than you forbode now, but it 
put me rather out of sorts. Howsoever, I made light of it to 
Pickleson, and I took leave of Pickleson, advising him to spend 
his legacy in getting up his stamina, and to continue to stand 
by his religion. Towards morning I kept a lookout for the 
strange young man and—what was more—I saw the strange 
young man. He was well dressed ^nd well looking. He 
loitered very nigh my carts, watching them like as if he was 
taking care of them, and soon after daybreak turned and went 
away. I sent a hail after him, but he never started or looked 
round, or took the smallest notice. 

We left Lancaster within an hour or two, on our way to¬ 
ward Carlisle. Next morning, at daybreak, I looked out again 
for the strange young man. I did not see him. But next morn¬ 
ing I looked out again, and there he was once more. I sent 
another hail after him, but as before he gave not the slightest 
sign of being anyways disturbed. This put a thought into my 
head. Acting on it, I watched him in different manners and 
at different times not necessary to enter into, till I found that 
this strange young man was deaf and dumb.. 

The discovery turned me over, because I knew that a part 
of that establishment where she had been was allotted to young 
men, (some of them well off,) and I thought to myself, “ If 
she.favors him, where am I? and where is all that I have 
worked and planned for ?” Hoping—I must confess to the 
selfishness—that she might not favor him, I set myself to find 
out. At last I was by accident present at a meeting between 
them in the open air, looking on leaning behind a fir-tree with¬ 
out their knowing it. It was a moving meeting for all the 
three parties concerned. I knew every syllable that passed 
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between them as well as they did. I listened with my eyes, 
which had become to be as quick and true^with deaf and dumb 
conversation as my ears with the talk of people that can speak. 
He was a going out to China as a clerk in a merchant’s house, 
which his father had been before him. He was in circum¬ 
stances to keep a wife, and he wanted her to marry him, and 
go along with him. She persisted. No. He asked if she 
didn’t love nim. Yes, she loved him dearly, dearly; but she 
could never disappoint her beloved, good, noble, generous, and 
I-don’t-know-what-all father, (meaning me, the Cheap Jack 
in the sleeved waistcoat,) and she would stay with him. Heaven 
bless him : though it was to break her heart. Then she cried 
most bitterly, and that made up my mind. 

While my mind had been in an unsettled state about her 
favoring this young man, I had felt that unreasonable toward 
Pickleson, that it was well for him he had got his legacy down. 
For I often thought, “If it hadn’t been for this same weak- 
minded giant, I might never have come to trouble my head 
and wex my soul about the young man.” But, once that I 
knew she loved him—it was a different thing. I made it right 
in my mind with Pickleson on the spot, and I shook myself 
together to do what was right by all. 

She had left the young man by that time, (for it took a few 
minutes to get me thoroughly well shook together,) and the 
young man was leaning against another of the fir-trees—of which 
there w T as a cluster—with his face upon his arm. I touched 
him on the back. Looking up and seeing me, he says, in our 
deaf and dumb talk, “Do not be angry.” 

“Iam not angry, good boy. I am your friend. Come 
with me.” 

I left him at the foot of the steps of the Library Cart, and I 
went up alone. She was drying her eyes. 

“ You have been crying, my dear ?” 

“Yes, father.” 

“Why?” 

“ Headache.” 

“Not a heartache?” 

“I said headache, father.” 

“Doctor Marigold must prescribe for that headache.” 

She took up the book of my Prescriptions, and held it up 
w r ith a forced smile ; but seeing me keep still and look earnest, 
she softly laid it down again, and her eyes were very attentive. 

“The Prescription is not there, Sophy?” 

“ Where is it ?” 

“Here, my dear.” 

I brought her young husband in, and I put her hand in his, 
and my only further words to both of them were these : “ Doc¬ 
tor Marigold’s last prescription. To be taken for life.” After 
which I bolted. 

When the wedding come off, I mounted a coat, (blue and 
bright buttons,) for the first and last time in all my days, and 
I give Sophy away with my own hand. There were only us 
three and the gentleman who had had charge of her for those 
two years. I give the wedding dinner of four in the Library 
Cart. Pigeon pie, a leg of pickled pork, a pair of fowls, and 
suitable garden stuff. The best of drinks. I give them a 
speech, and the gentleman give us a speech, and all our jokes 
told, and the whole went off like a sky-rocket. In the course 
of the entertainment I explained to Sophy that I should keep 
the Library Cart as my living-cart when not upon the road, 
and that I should keep all her books for her just as they stood, 
till she come back to claim them. So she went to China with 
her young husband, and it was a parting sorrowful and heavy, 
and I got the boy I had another service; and so as of old, 
when my child and wife were gone, I went plodding along 
alone, with my whip over my shoulder, at the old horse’s head. 

Sophy wrote me many letters, and I wrote her many letters. 


About the end of the first year she sent me one in an unsteady 
hand: “Dearest father, not a week ago I had a darling little 
daughter, but I am so well that they let me write these words 
to you. Dearest and best father, I hope my child may not be 
deaf and dumb, but I do not yet know.” When I wrote back, 
I hinted the question, but as Sophy never answered that ques¬ 
tion, I felt it to be a sad one, and I never repeated it. For a 
long time our letters were regular, but then they got irregular, 
through Sophy’s husband being moved to another station, and 
through my always being on the move. But we were in one 
another’s thoughts, I was equally sure, letters or no letters. 

Five years, odd months, had gone since Sophy went away. 
I was still the King of the Cheap Jacks, and at a greater height 
of popularity than ever. I had had a first rate autumn of it, 
and on the twenty-third day of December, one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-four, I found myself at Uxbridge, Middle¬ 
sex, clean sold out. So I jogged up to London with the old 
horse, light and easy, to have my Christmas eve and Christmas 
day alone by the fire in the Library Cart, and then to buy a 
regular new stock of goods all around, to sell ’em again and 
get the money. 

I am a neat hand at cookery, and I’ll tell you what I knocked 
up for my Christmas-eve dinner in the Library Cart. I knocked 
up a breakfast pudding for one, with two kidneys, a dozen 
oysters, and a couple of mushrooms thrown in. It’s a pudding 
to put a man in good humor with everything, except the two 
bottom buttons of his waistcoat. Having relished that pud¬ 
ding and cleared away, I turned the lamp low, and sat down 
by the light of the fire, watching as it shone upon the backs 
of Sophy’s books. 

Sophy’s books so brought up Sophy’s self, that I saw her 
touching face quite plainly, before I dropped off dozing by the 
fire. This may be a reason why Sophy, with her deaf and 
dumb child in her arms, seemed to stand silent by me all 
through my nap. I was on the road, off the road, in all sorts 
of places. North and South and West and East, Winds liked 
best and winds liked least. Here and there and gone astray. 
Over the hills and far away, and still she stood silent by me, with 
her silent child in her arms. Even when I woke with a start, 
she seemed to vanish, as if she had stood by me in that very 
place only a single instant before. 

I had started at a real sound, and the sound was on the steps 
of the cart. It was the light, hurried steps of a child, coming 
clambering up. That trea'd of a child had once been so familiar 
to me that for half a moment I believed I was going to see a 
little ghost. 

But the touch of a real child was laid upon the outer handle 
of the door, and the handle turned, and the door opened a 
little way, and a real child peeped in. A bright little comely 
girl with large dark eyes. 

Looking full at me, the tiny creature took off her mite of a 
straw hat, and a quantity of dark curls fell all about her face. 
She then opened her lips, and said in a pretty voice: 

“ Grandfather !” 

“Ah, my God!” I cries out, “She can speak!” 

“Yes, dear grandfather. And I am to ask you whether 
there was ever any one that I remind you of?” 

In a moment Sophy was round my neck, as well as the 
child, and the husband was wringing my hand with his face 
hid, and we all had to shake ourselves together before we could 
get over it. And when we did begin to get over it, and I saw 
the pretty child a talking, pleased and quick and eager and 
busy, to her mother, in the signs that I had first taught her 
mother, the happy and yet pitying tears fell rolling down my 
face. 


There are 30,000 deaf-mutes in the United States. 
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NATIONAL CLERC MEMORIAL CONTEN¬ 
TION. ' 


There seems to be considerable diversity of opinion as to 
the form the Clerc Memorial should take. Many—perhaps 
the majority of educated mutes—desire to see a monument 
erected in Hartford by the side of that to the venerated Gal- 
laudet Others think Central Park, in New York city, a more 
desirable place for the memorial stone; and others again, like 
Mr. Booth, prefer a bust or statue within the walls of an In¬ 
stitution. A growing party looks with favor upon the plan of 
a “ Clerc Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf-Mutes,” as the most 
noble and appropriate shape the memorial could take. 

In view of such a variety of opinions, and the fact that three- 
quarters of the States of the Union will have no representation 
in the Clerc Memorial Convention that assembles at Al¬ 
bany, might it not be well to wait a year or two, and allow 
time for the forming of the small associations and for dis¬ 
cussion of plans, before proceeding to the election of a board 
of managers for a National Association whose already formed 
opinions may ultimately be found not to be in harmony with the 
views which the majority may adopt? 

It strikes us that the Convention might properly restrict its 
work to the election of a committee from the East, West, and 
South, whose business should be to urge the formation of 
Clerc associations wherever needed ; and, when the proper time 
has elapsed, having first fixed upon an apportionment of votes 
or delegates to each organization, to call a National Conven¬ 
tion. We do not see how a convention assembled under such 
auspices could fail to be truly representative in its character, 
and to elect managers in harmony with the majority of the 
deaf-mutes of the country. 


Charles Lamb was taken to task for coming late one morn¬ 
ing to his place of business. “ But, then, you know,” he said, 
in extenuation, “ I go away very early in the afternoon !” 
In something of the same manner we beg those of our readers, 
who have had heartburnings over the two or three davs’ late 
appearance of the August number of The Silent World, to 
take note that they get the September number ten days before 
it is due. Candor, however, compels us to say that a wish to 
make reparation for the shortcomings of the past is not the 
main reason for the early publication of the present number. 
We, editors, are but mortal, and need a fortnight’s vacation 
in midsummer like other mortals ; and we see no better way 
of obtaining the desideratum than by getting out our paper in 
advance of the usual time. 


NOTES . 

We acknowledge our obligations to The Deaf-Mute Advance 
for its cordial notice of The Silent World in its number for 
July ; and consequently hope it will excuse us for calling its 
attention to the fact that, in another column, it allows a con¬ 
tributor to misquote the caption of“E. m. g.’s ” article that 
appeared in the July Silent World. If The Advance will 
rub its spectacles and look again, it will see that the correct 


reading of the caption is “Trading in Misfortune.” “Mis¬ 
fortune in Trading” is quite another affair. 

Mr. Edmund Booth, a graduate of the American Asylum, 
and for twenty years the editor of The Anamosa Eureka , of 
Iowa, has an article in the July number of The Annals , urging 
the propriety of showing respect for the memory of Laurent 
Clerc by a statue or bust to be placed in the library of the 
Asylum, rather than by the erection of an expensive monu¬ 
ment. He might have added that plaster casts of the bust or 
statue could be transferred to the library or chapel of every 
other Institution for the deaf and dumb in the land, thus per¬ 
petuating the memory of the “ earnest, strong, and intelligent 
features” of their benefactor in the minds of the growing gen¬ 
eration of deaf-mutes. In Mr. Booth’s opinion—and he does 
not stand alone—a monument, if one is to be built to Mr. 
Clerc, should be placed over his grave ; “ a plain, chaste monu¬ 
ment, not gaudy, nor outre , nor so extravagant as to throw all 
others into the shade.” “What,” he asks, “do students or 
seats of learning care for a pile of stone, labelled after this 
man, that or the other, unless beneath the pile is the grave of 
him whose memory it was designed to perpetuate?” 

We are always glad to publish items of interest to the deaf- 
mute community, but they must come to us from a responsible 
source. Anything designed for publication should be accom¬ 
panied by the name of the writer—for our own satisfaction ; 
we cannot undertake to notice anonymous communications. 

We hear of a complaint or two because we have abridged 
communications, striking out words, sentences, and even para¬ 
graphs. Our correspondents should not forget that this is the 
invariable prerogative of the Editor; he is the best judge of 
what should appear in his columns, and of the space it should 
occupy. An editor’s life is not exactly a pleasant one at all 
times. People of sense who are familiar with the duties and 
privileges of the conductor of a newspaper will scarcely be¬ 
lieve that for rightfully exercising our editorial discretion we 
have been called to account for “mutilating” letters ! Such, 
however, is the fact, absurd as it may appear. At this rate, 
we may yet be driven to the alternative of keeping a “fighting 
editor,” with a couple of Colt’s revolvers and an “ Arkansas 
toothpick”—or of printing everything that is sent to us, what¬ 
ever its nature or length. 


THE ANNALS FOR JULT. 

The piece de resistance of this number is the paper entitled 
“Arithmetic for Deaf-Mutes,” by Mr. R. S. Storrs, of Hart¬ 
ford, and it therefore very properly occupies the position of 
honor. The subject with which it deals is one of great prac¬ 
tical importance to teachers of the deaf and dumb, and it is 
here treated with remarkable originality, clearness, and force. 
Arithmetic, Mr. Storrs claims, should be taught to deaf-mutes 
as an applied, not as an abstract, science. Not that the fixed 
and definite relations of numbers offer any peculiar difficulty to 
deaf-mutes; on the contrary, it is to them a peculiarly attrac¬ 
tive field; but that their time in school is so limited, and the 
extent and difficulty of the work which they have to accom¬ 
plish so great, that teachers should be little tolerant'of exer¬ 
cises which do not directly tend to acquaint them with real 
life. 

Mr. Storrs regards it as exceedingly important that in learn¬ 
ing the elementary binary combinations the right kind of mem¬ 
ory should be appealed to; this, especially in the case of the 
deaf and dumb, is the visual memory; instead, then, of having 
the pupil commit to memory the ordinary addition, subtrac¬ 
tion, multiplication, and division tables of the arithmetics/he 
would present to his eye certain ingenious “combination 
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cards” of his own device, which not only secure greater vivid¬ 
ness and permanence than the usual method, but reduce the 
number of combinations to be acquired one-half, and, still 
again, one-half more. These cards are illustrated in The 
Annals by diagrams. 

Mr. Storrs makes some general suggestions in regard to teach¬ 
ing deaf-mutes, which, from our own experience, we heartily 
endorse. One is that all the mere curiosities, felicities, and 
abbreviations of straightforward and simple processes should 
be avoided; another is that teachers should refrain from at¬ 
tempting to explain to their pupils the philosophy of the pro¬ 
cesses and methods taught, more than is necessary to their cor¬ 
rect apprehension of the real effect of their work upon concrete 
existences; and another, that very little, if any, time should 
be spent in memorizing rules, so called. 

The topics to be presented Mr. Storrs would reduce to the 
fewest possible, omitting everything not of the clearest prac¬ 
tical importance. He mentions those topics which he regards 
as the most important, and designates the order in which they 
should be taught and the time that each should occupy. He 
describes in detail an original method of visual illustration in 
teaching denominate numbers and fractions, which will be 
found of practical value to teachers. 

“ We are not retrograding,” says Mr. W. W. Angus, of In¬ 
dianapolis; and makes an elaborate argument to prove that we 
are not. If we do not agree with all the specifications of the 
argument, we certainly concur in the conclusion which he 
reaches, viz: that the teachers of the deaf and dumb of the 
present day, as a class, are neither less efficient nor less devoted 
than those who preceded them. The theories by which he 
accounts for the possible lowering of the average standard of 
instruction, supposing that to be admitted, are ingenious and 
forcible. 

Our deaf-mute cousins across the water have not yet reached 
the dignity of membership in Parliament, as the title of Mr. 
Richard Elliott’s article, “ The Deaf and Dumb in Parlia¬ 
ment,” might lead us to infer; and we fear they never will, 
unless some more liberal provision is made for their education. 
Mr. Elliott describes in a pleasant, gossipy manner the scenes 
in the House of Commons last year, when an attempt was 
made to secure some recognition of the claims of the deaf and 
dumb to State education, such as they receive in this country. 
This attempt, we are sorry to say, was entirely unsuccessful ; 
and the ignorance with regard to the deaf and dumb, dis¬ 
played by most of the members who took part in the debate, 
would have been amusing, if it had not been pitiable. The 
deaf and dumb and the blind, for instance, were always spoken 
of together, and in most cases as if they were three distinct 
classes, “ the deaf, dumb, and blind.” It is something to be 
proud of and thankful for that American legislators are more 
enlightened. 

“ The Semi-Centennial Celebration of the Pennsylvania 
Institution,” held last February in Philadelphia, is described 
by Mr. M. L. Brock in a graphic and interesting narra¬ 
tive. The only thing in the article which we would criticise 
is the abundant laudation by Mr. Brock of his associates in 
the Institution, the members of the board of directors, and 
others, which does not seem to us in the best possible taste ; 
but de gustibus non est disputandum. 

Mr. Booth’s article on the Clerc Memorial is noticed in 
another part of The Silent World. The only other article 
of any length is a carefully-prepared and discriminating critique 
by the Editor on Mr. J. S. Hutton’s Text-Books. The “ Mis¬ 
cellaneous” pages present the usual variety of interesting mat¬ 
ter. 


Since Prof. Fay took editorial charge of The Annals , it 
has gained greatly in interest and popularity. We congratu¬ 
late those engaged in the work of deaf-mute education on 
having a periodical so worthy of the cause. 


“PROFESSOR” 

A late article in The Ho/ne Circle , under the heading of 
“ Sycophancy,” attracted our attention by a few sensible re¬ 
marks upon one of the grievous national faults to which our 
country must plead guilty. If we remember rightly, Dickens, 
in his American Notes, first touched upon the subject, and 
Artemas Ward, His Book, also alluded to it. Even Mark 
Twain may not have found it beneath his notice. The Inno¬ 
cents Abroad were of all degrees, from Dr. to Major General; 
and Mark himself, if left to his own devices, might have scrawled 
over the tomb of Father Adam, “ Hie jacet Squire Adam.” 

At Trinity College, Hartford, one solitary mourner, in robes 
of sable and countenance of jet, keeps watch and ward during 
the lengthening days of vacation. This individual, who may 
generally be observed upon or within easy reach of the door¬ 
step, rejoices in the euphonious title of Professor—of Dust and 
Ashes. We grudge him not the distinction. No, indeed ! 
Rather may he keep it and be happy. But what we do pro¬ 
test against is the habit that certain unauthorized individuals 
have of dubbing themselves <c Professor,” in derogation of this 
calm and peaceful African. When, a few years ago, we, be¬ 
coming deeply imbued with a sense of the importance of a 
thorough scientific training in boxing, sought out an ancient 
Fenian and confided to his keeping our doubts and aspirations, 
we were advised to consult “Professor” Smashem, who, he 
asseverated, was up to all the nice points in the art; and some 
time later, being inveigled into a course of riding lessons, our 
steed was started and our position corrected by another of the 
countless throng of “ Professors.” Our hair even is cut, and 
betimes our boots blacked, by a “ Professor,” but lately a nonde¬ 
script contraband of war. 

In the course of the past few years, although not connected 
with any educational institution in the country, we have re¬ 
ceived various letters and parcels addressed to “ Prof.”-. 

We have not attained to the dignity of “Hon.” yet. In fact, 
when, as a child, we were asked what the abbreviation which 
had just been prefixed to the address of a letter signified, we 
answered, “Honest and although unfortunately and lament¬ 
ably in error at the time, we yet maintain that the title “ Hon.” 
should be a synonym for everything honest and upright. 

In Webster’s Dictionary, a standard authority, a professor 
is defined as “ one who professes or publicly teaches any science 
or branch of learning, especially an officer in a university, col¬ 
lege, or other seminary, whose business it is to read lectures 
or instruct students in a particular branch of learning.” To 
this it may be added that the title is sometimes continued by 
courtesy after the recipient has retired from active educational 
or scientific pursuits. With this definition, which gives the 
common acceptation of the term, warranted and confirmed by 
many years of usage, it is clear who are honorably enjoying 
the title, and to whom it is but a borrowed cloak, assumed to 
hide under peacock’s plumes the raven’s robe beneath. 

No one, we believe, and we say it in all kindness and sin¬ 
cerity, is entitled to the name who does not meet the definition 
before alluded to. It is possible that boards of directors and 
commissioners, by a direct vote, may confer it properly and 
honorably, but, without some such sanction, not a single per¬ 
son falling short of this rule should assume the distinction. 
We have been grieved to observe its universal and indiscrimi¬ 
nate use by teachers in our deaf-mute Institutions, even by 
some who have charge of the very lowest classes of beginners, 
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and to whom, to our knowledge, all the branches of science, 
above the merest rudiments, are sealed books. This is not as 
it should be, and, for the credit of our Institutions, we hope 
that measures may be taken to draw the line sharply and be¬ 
yond the possibility of an intentional error, between the per¬ 
sons, if any, who are justly entitled to the honor, and those 
who are not. And it is to be hoped that for their own credit 
deaf-mutes will hereafter become more chary of its use, and 
take pains to apply it only when they have the warrant of 
competent authority for so doing, and to limit its use with a 
due regard to place and circumstances. p. 


DEAF TRAVELLERS. 

The anecdote related by Celia Logan Kellogg, in the Au¬ 
gust number, is but one of a multitude of amusing incidents 
which befall deaf persons while on their travels. If the editor 
graciously consent, I will here record another. 

I was on a Grand Trunk train, bound from Buffalo to Port 
Colborne, in Canada. Two miles out from Buffalo the cars 
are backed upon a large ferry-boat, and transported, without 
any break in the train, across the entrance to the Niagara river, 
to Fort Erie, on the Canada side. 

In order to save time the baggage of passengers is overhauled 
by the Canadian customs officers while on this transit. Of the 
fact I was in blissful ignorance, and occupied the passage in 
an inspection of the quiet flood which, a few miles farther on, 
breaks suddenly into the roar and tumult and terrible grandeur 
of Niagara. 

As the boat touched the Canada side, a brakesman put his 
head in the door, and shouted— 

“ One piece, marked D-r, unclaimed. If not claimed 

immediately, it will be seized and stored !” 

Who was the culprit ? Visions of an exciting scene arose 
before the passengers. Every one looked at every other one 
with an expression that said, “Now somebody ’ll catch it, and it 
isn’t me.” 

Here it behooves me to make a confession—a confession 
not nearly so hard to make as it used to be, thanks to the 
influence of the Deaf-Mute College—I am deaf— very deaf; 
so deaf that I am accustomed to tell my friends nothing but an 
earthquake will startle me. 

Therefore, to such of my fellow-travellers as bent their 
scrutiny upon me, I returned a smile that was childlike and 
bland, and kept my seat with the serene complacency of an 
experienced tourist. 

Just then-a young man came in from a forward car. He 
was locking his valise, and his face seemed flushed. Instantly 
the truth flashed upon me—we were at a customs station. My 
complacency took wings unto itself, and I knew it no more for 
the space of half an hour. Rushing to the door I saw the 
companion of all my wanderings—the object of the ire of 
porters and baggage-smashers in seventeen States—my trunk— 
with the honored name of my paternal ancestors staring at me 
from its side—resting upon the platform in dignified isolation. 
To leap upon the platform and exercise the American’s privi¬ 
lege of creating a row and demanding an explanation was the 
work of a moment. And for counter explanation the official 
ordered me to open my trunk. The train was about to start. 
My bag was in it. But the agony with which I awaited the 
completion of his search was suddenly appeased. Nay, re¬ 
joicings filled my bosom when I saw that in his haste he had 
severely scratched the back of his hand upon a pair of spurs 
concealed somewhere in the folds of the linen. 

Entering the car again, I was greeted with a broad and gen¬ 
eral smile from the passengers. And smiling back, I took 
refuge in perusing the narrative of the birth and other misfor¬ 
tunes of “ Ginx’s Baby.” a. g. d. 


A MTSTER T. 

Alone with life-long, voiceless night, 

Alone with soundless, life-long days, 

Yet ever smiling his delight; 

Because he sees , gives God the praise. 

No speech, no unstopped, listening ears; 

No voice of children sweetly falls, 

No soft-toned music charms to tears, 

No chiming bell to worship calls. 

And yet—I cannot tell you why— 

My silent neighbor’s blithe and gay; 

He does not sit and weep and sigh 
His little span of life away. 

What blessing glorious hath God’s care 
Bestowed upon my joyous friend ? 

His days are like a vision fair, 

While love and peace his steps attend. 

He is not great or rich in store, 

Save in the golden heart he bears. 

Perhaps the jewels of the poor 

Illume the crown of life he wears. 

Something he has unseen, I know, 

Some veiled shrine where silence reigns; 

The temple of our God below 
Somewhere a living fount retains. 

Perhaps he hears the Spirit’s voice 
Chanting with tenderness and peace : 

“ Rejoice ! I say again, rejoice ! 

God’s love and mercy never cease !” 

With ears unstopped and lips unsealed 
Some day he’ll greet his children dear. 

Some day in Heaven ’twill be revealed— 

The mystery of affliction here. 

— S. Adams JViggin. 


OUR “LITTLE RUN” IN VIRGINIA. 

PART II. 

Three days our party tarried under the grand old trees that 
shade the lovely lawns of White Sulphur Springs, and then 
departed for “fresh fields and pastures new.” A stage-coach 
ride of twenty-four miles brought us to Salt Sulphur Springs, 
in Monroe county, where we spent the night. We had the 
pleasure of seeing here Mr. Thomas McCreery, a deaf-mute, 
and graduate of the Staunton Institution. By his intelligence 
and enterprise he has become one of the publishers of The 
Union Register , the leading paper in Monroe county. We 
were filled with a sincere respect for the man as we noted how 
in his case success in life had failed to make him arrogant and 
self-conceited. 

The beauty of Salt Sulphur Springs and the delights of its 
table d'hote would have tempted us to protract our stay, but 
time pressed. One night under its hospitable roof we slept 
“the sleep of the just”—for had not we turned a deaf ear to 
the voice of the charmer that sang the pleasures of a further 
sojourn ?—and the next morning we packed our valises for a 
ride to the White Sulphur Springs of Montgomery, almost 
fifty miles away, to reach which we must travel for two days 
among the great network of mountain ranges that constitute the 
Virginia Alleghanies. 

The “turnpike” we were to use was formerly, we were 
told, the great stage road across this part of the State, but since 
the war has seldom been used, and is in a wretched condition. 
Dubiously we eyed the ill-matched, raw-boned, purblind steeds, 
which were the best that we could procure, by a promise of 
thirty-five dollars, for our undertaking. Our good-natured 
darkey-driver assured us that his team would be found equal to 
all demands that might be made upon it—a confident assertion 
which, by the way, was fully justified by subsequent events. 
A looker-on suggested that we might find in our horses’ bony 
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protuberances a convenience to hang our hats upon in case 
necessity, illustrating the idea by placing his own on the hind¬ 
quarters of the nearest Rozinante; but withering the miserable 
joker with a look, w’e settled ourselves in our seats, and were 
ere long toiling up the steep ascent of Peter’s Mountain. 
There was much to interest our party in the bold, rugged 
features of the landscape around; and with laugh and story, 
and an occasional dash into the blackberry bushes that lined 
the road side, time flew rapidly by. Our driver, too, amused 
us by a sketch of his life before the war, and of his old master’s 
family, in one of whose discarded coaches we were now riding. 
There were never such people as the “ Harrisons” in the esti¬ 
mation of this simple fellow ; they once owned all the land 
about the Springs, he affirmed; they had been to New York 
and to Europe, and “everywhere.” “Should think you had 
seen the Harrisons ?” said he ; but no, we had never even heard 
of them—to his infinite wonder. 

Near the summit of the mountain, leaving the road, the 
Schoolmaster clambers upon a jutting knoll from which he may 
overlook the surrounding region. A single rapid glance satis¬ 
fies him that a wealth of scenery lies in view that it would be 
an immeasurable loss to his fellow-travellers not to see. A 
shout speedily brings the Professor to the spot; but how at¬ 
tract the Tutor’s attention as he plods along unheeding in the 
winding road below, and threatens each instant to disappear 
around some sudden curve ? See !—a stone deftly dropped at 
his feet accomplishes the purpose ; and now we are all three 
standing together on the knoll. 

The sight that meets our eyes no pen can fairly describe, 
no painter’s brush portray. Far as eye can reach are moun¬ 
tains, nothing but mountains—“ Pelion upon Ossa piled.” In 
the distant southwest a storm is gathering. We mark in awe 
and silence the approach of the black mass of cloud— 

“ Cramming all the blast before it, in its breast a thunderbolt.” 

For a moment—but in that moment of time is concentrated an 
infinity of grandeur—the dark curtain hangs suspended above 
the Alleghanies, as under and beyond its purple fringes we trace 
line after line where— 

“Alps on Alps arise;” 

while, still, so transparent is the air, our vision seems to pierce 
boundless space—to touch upon the confines of another world. 
The exaltation which the sublimity of the scene inspires be¬ 
comes almost painful. But now—-the storm bursts ; the spell 
is broken. Language is vouchsafed us. “Never,” says the 
Professor—and he has seen the finest scenery of Switzerland— 
“never have I looked upon anything so beautiful!” 

Safe under the cover of our carriage, for a while we enjoyed 
our lunch and smiled at the rushing raindrops. After a while, 
we turned our attention to matters outside, and found that we 
were crossing the bed of a torrent at the foot of Peter’s Moun¬ 
tain. Here an emigrant wagon' had stopped to give its horses 
a chance to eat their noontide meal. The driver, a sturdy 
specimen of the Virginia farmer, told us that he had been seven 
hours making his way from Salt Pond, 12 miles distant, being 
delayed two or three times by great trees which had fallen 
completely across the road. We consoled him with the in¬ 
formation that he had but one more obstacle of the same kind 
to overcome. 

From this place we commenced the ascent of Fork Moun¬ 
tain, and after that of Big Mountain. We drove eleven miles 
through dense forests without passing a single house. The 
Tutor, toiling along in advance of the carriage, once saw a 
startled deer leap across his track and vanish in the bushes. 
One of the party, either from a laudable desire to improve his 
practical knowledge of natural history or merely to test the 
accuracy of the Tutor’s observation, asked if the animal was 


I I 


not as large as a rabbit, but received no encouragement to con¬ 
tinue his investigation. For his part, the Professor averred 
that he had seen a snake, coiled in many a fearful fold, among 
the stones of the turnpike—“ so big,” he said, stretching out 
his arms very wide. 

Towards evening we saw something like water glisten 
through the dees far below. Making our way down the pre¬ 
cipitous slope, guided through the trees and bushes by an oc¬ 
casional glimpse of the water, we at last struggled through the 
dense, snaky branches of rhododendron that line its brink, and 
stood by a fair mountain lake, shut in and guarded by the forest- 
crested offshoots of the Alleghanies. Calm was the scene ; 
not a ripple disturbed the glassy expanse; no human habitation 
reared its roof within our sight. Nature reigned in unbroken 
silence—her authority there w T as none to dispute. 

This lake, however, curves in the form of a crescent, and at 
the extreme end, as we found after driving a mile, is overlooked 
by the “ Mountain Lake Plotel.” This lovely piece of water— 
as fresh and limpid as that in which Diana bathed her shining 
limbs—nestles high up on a shoulder of Bald Knob, the high¬ 
est peak in Virginia. It is half a mile wide and almost one 
mile long, and has been sounded to the depth of 300 feet without 
touching bottom. It is popularly known as the Salt Pond— 
though its water is without the least saline taste. Years ago— 
over half a century—the valley which it fills was covered with 
soft mountain grass, which was grazed by the cattle of the 
neighboring farmers. A spring bubbled at the bottom of the 
valley, and ran in a stream for a short distance, and then dis¬ 
appeared by some underground passage—like Alph, the sacred 
river, flowing— 

“ Through caverns measureless to man, 

Down to a sunless sea.” 

This passage, it is said, became closed by the trampling of 
the cattle around the “salting places” in its vicinity, and so 
the water gradually filled the valley. So it happens that this 
lake, suspended four thousand five hundred feet above the level 
of the sea, is fed by no visible spring or tributary ; and until 
some years ago, when somebody, who cared more to chalk his 
small gains on the sides of his saw-mill than to pore over the 
beauties writ in nature’s pages, cut a “ race ” to supply his 
mill with water. Salt Pond had no known outlet. 

A boat lay moored near the hotel, and we proposed to have 
a sail on the pellucid waters of Salt Pond, but a sudden shower 
came on, and, before it had closed, darkness had set in. We 
spent that night at the hotel. We had come prepared to “rough 
it,” expecting few of the comforts and conveniences of civil¬ 
ized life in a place so remote from railroads and stage lines. 
Great, then, was our surprise and delight to find there the best 
table and cleanest beds we had yet seen in Virginia. It is kept 
during this summer season by Mrs. Haupt, of Philadelphia, 
whose husband, once so well known as general of engineers 
in the Army of the Potomac, has purchased the place and 
several square miles of land in its vicinity, with the view of 
selling at some future time. 

The proposed Shenandoah Valley railroad will run through 
this locality, and develop its mineral and agricultural wealth. 
Land here is worth from $2 to $ 10 an acre. The soil is rich, 
and produces the finest grass imaginable for grazing purposes. 
Cattle raising pays from 60 to 100 per cent, profit—the only 
expense being a little salt and a few herdsmen. Sheep find 
their own living, summer and winter; in the latter season the 
snow is never so deep but that they can get at the moss, grass, 
and twigs on which they feed. The forests abound with oak 
of every variety, maple, chesnut, and white pine. On Little 
Stony Creek there are pine trees 100 feet high. The county 
surveyor lately marked off" two acres of forest land, and counted 
on one acre 480 trees and on the other 520 trees suitable for 
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saw-logs. The woods are alive with deer and game of all 
kinds ; the streams are stocked with brook-trout. The climate 
of this mountain country is genial in winter compared with 
that of New England, and yet delightfully cool in summer. 
Why should people go to the fever-and-ague districts of the 
West when they might be so much better off in Virginia? 

[While you, good reader, are concocting a reply to this 
conundrum, I will resume the course of my narrative.] 

The next morning our party came to the conclusion that 
the comforts of the place and the charms of the scenery justi¬ 
fied them in postponing their departure for twenty-four hours. 
The hotel is built on the side of Bald Knob—“ knob ” is 
Virginese for mountain—and after breakfast a walk of fifteen 
minutes brought us to its summit. The ascent is so easy that 
it is accomplished without difficulty on horseback or in wagons. 
From the top of Bald Knob on a favorable day one can look 
down into five States—Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and North Carolina. The view extends over ioo 
miles in every direction. But as we stood up under the clear, 
blue sky on Bald Knob's highest rock, which is ten feet higher 
than the extreme elevation of any other “ knob ” in Virginia, 
we gazed down upon white billows—immense, majestic, mo¬ 
tionless—of a boundless ocean of cloud, in whose opaque depths 
the landscape was hidden from the eye. Sublime scene! No 
wonder that the old masters, when they attempted to represent 
the Divinity on canvas, placed him among clouds ; for, indeed, 
imagination could not conceive of a more august dwelling- 
place. Gradually, as the morning sun ascended in the empy¬ 
rean, its beams began to tell on this marvellous mist. Ere long, 
through the snow-white bosom of the deep—now fifty and 
then, perchance, a hundred miles distant—noble peaks with 
slopes bathed in sunshine rose on the view—pictures of won¬ 
drous beauty. In the air above, two eagles were indulging in 
their matutinal gambols. Their piercing cries had fallen upon 
the Professor's ear while they were still miles away—mere 
specks in the sky. Engrossed with each other, and apparently 
not observing us, they were now swiftly approaching in a wild, 
eager chase. At once, the foremost eagle, catching sight of 
the three persons on the rock, wheeled, and was soon a long 
way off. But the pursuer, scorning to swerve from his course, 
kept on, until not many feet above our heads he checked with¬ 
out effort his mad career, and there, suspended on motionless 
wings, looked down with a fierce, inquiring eye from one to 
another of our group. Suspended thus—without the stirring 
of a feather or the least sign of life except the movement of 
his head from side to side, as he used now one bright eye and 
now the other—long he watched us. We, meanwhile, returned 
his bold gaze with interest, feeling that we had the most to gain 
from this mutual survey. But at last, soaring higher and yet 
higher, he folded his magnificent wdngs, and, with a wild cry, 
swooped headlong down the wind after his companion. That 
downward flight, so sudden, so grand, so swift—a cannon-ball 
could hardly be swifter—was thrilling in the extreme. It 
brought forcibly to mind Tennyson's vivid lines on the Eagle: 

u The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls : 

He watches from his mountain walls, 

And like a thunder-bolt be falls." 

As, however, it threatened to be several hours before the 
fog would clear off sufficiently to allow an unobstructed view, 
we concluded to return for the present to the hotel, and ac¬ 
coutre ourselves for a trouting expedition and a visit to Little 
Stony Falls. 

One way to the Falls led along the brow of a neighboring 
mountain—or rather, a continuation of Bald Knob ridge—from 
which we had a fine prospect of the valley of New River. 
The necessity of securing “bait,” which here takes the form 
of grasshoppers, delayed our progress for a time. It was 


an inspiriting sight to see our valiant little army—five in 
number, from the Professor down to the little guide of twelve 
or thirteen—deploy on all fours among the mountain grass and 
move resolutely to the attack. Our keen-eyed and nimble foes 
were versed in all the niceties of Indian cunning. They were 
complete masters of the art of war as far as it concerns the 
strategy of retreating and flanking operations. One moment, 
feigning demoralization, they would fly pell-mell before our 
advance, and the next they would be audaciously hopping and 
skipping in our rear—necessitating a change of tactics on our 
part. When we thought we had surrounded them on all sides 
and cut off all chance of escape, behold! the places that had 
known them knew them no more. Many a time did we, 
matching cunning with cunning, make silent approaches and 
swoop down on one of the enemy, confident that we had made 
a capture, when slowly opening our hands, finger by finger, 
lo! “the little joker” was not . It was only after a series of 
masterly manoeuvres, costing infinite labor, that we w^ere able 
to count our prisoners with any satisfaction in their number, 
and to conclude that we had enough for our purpose. 

A tramp of three miles leading down the mountain all the 
way brought us at last to Little Stony Creek, tearing along its 
wild, tortuous course over or between great rocks and fallen 
trees. It was now noon; and, with appetites whetted by our 
morning’s work and the bracing air, we seated ourselves on a 
pile of boards under the roof of a saw-mill and attacked our 
lunch. Then proceeding down the stream, angling as we 
went, we caught a number of fine trout—the Tutor breaking 
a rod and the Professor nearly breaking a bone on the way. 

At the distance of half a mile from the saw-mill the stream 
in front suddenly disappeared from view ; we had reached the 
“ Falls.” Little Stony Creek, rushing with great force down a 
rocky and rugged gulch, here leaps far out into the air, falling 
at first sixty feet clear, and then, in a series of little cascades, forty 
feet more. It pours into a great pool, fifty feet in depth, shut 
on all sides except at the outlet by smooth, perpendicular walls 
of solid rock, on whose heights, overlooking the scene, massive 
trees keep watch and ward. A picture more romantically beau¬ 
tiful could not easily be imagined. 

On our return to the hotel one of the sudden showers so 
common among the mountains came on, drenching us to the 
skin ; and as we tugged laboriously homeward through the mud 
and bushes—“ up hill,” too—an evil spirit within moved us 
to curse our “little run” and have done with it. We were, 
indeed, sorely tempted; but we reached the hotel at last; and - 
a rousing fire in our room and a noble supper of broiled venison 
sent us to bed glorying in the day's experiences, and more in 
love with “little runs” than ever. 

The next morning we proceeded on our journey, reaching 
Montgomery White Sulphur Springs, 25 miles distant, at eve¬ 
ning. Flere, taking leave of our dark-skinned friend, Henry, 
whose unique team had faithfully performed its work, we re¬ 
posed a few hours after the fatigues of the day. 

How the next day we went ten miles further on to Alleghany 
Springs, and how, after a short stay there, first the Professor, 
next the Tutor, and then the Schoolmaster, departed for Wash¬ 
ington, the reader need not now be told. Let him repeat our 
“little run” in his own person, and our word for it he will 
never regret it. Vale! d. 


A lady who was greatly annoyed by the loquacity of her 
servants, being asked why she didn't try dumb waiters, replied, 
“ I have tried them, but they don’t answer.” 

A gentleman who had a very deaf servant was advised by 
a friend to discharge him. “No, no,” replied the gentleman, 
with much good feeling; “ that poor creature could never hear 
of another situation.” 
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MR. GALLAUDET’S PORTRAIT. 

In the first, or July, number of The Silent World men¬ 
tion is made of the presentation of the portrait of Mr. Weld 
to the Pennsylvania Institution, to be placed in the same room 
with those of T. H. Gallaudet, Laurent Clerc, and A. B. Hut¬ 
ton; all by Carlin. This reference to Mr. Gallaudet’s portrait 
brings to my recollection some circumstances connected with 
the painting of the original, over thirty years ago, and which 
was suspended in the library of the Asylum at Hartford. 

In the summer or autumn of 1834, a y oun g man of the name 
of Hewins, and his wife, both portrait painters—his wife an 
amateur, I think—came to Hartford, and remained some months 
engaged in their profession. A number of wealthy citizens of 
the place employed him to paint the^ portrait of Mr. Gallaudet. 
The price agreed on, if I remember aright, being fifty dollars— 
an insignificant sum for such work now ; but different ideas 
prevailed then. 

The two young artists I met and passed frequently on the 
sidewalk in Asylum street, for they were habitual visitors at 
the Sigourney mansion, the lady artist being engaged on a 
miniature portrait of the gifted poetess. 

Some time in October the portrait of Mr. Gallaudet was 
sufficiently advanced—and I suppose the painter considered it 
finished—to be placed in the library of the Asylum. The 
effect was unsatisfactory, the picture being, in fact, an exag¬ 
geration, and the expression too rough—perhaps too strong 
would be the more proper word. 

In November of that year I accompanied Mr. Weld and 
two boys, pupils of the Asylum, to South Carolina and Geor¬ 
gia, with the view of giving exhibitions before the legislatures 
of those two States of the mode, etc., of instructing the deaf 
and dumb. It was while on this expedition that, one evening, 
the subject of this portrait came up in conversation, and Mr. 
Weld remarked, “ I am afraid they will caricature it.” It was 
this incident that fixed the date of painting the portrait in my 
mind. 

Returning to Hartford early in January we found the picture 
had been taken back to the artist’s rooms. Some time later 
it was again suspended in the library, then, and possibly 
now, the principal’s office. It was the exact picture of Mr. 
Gallaudet when engaged in pleasant, social converse. I thought 
then, and long afterwards, that the same artist should paint 
another representing Mr. Gallaudet in repose, but doubtless 
the art of Daguerre has supplied the deficiency. 

In connection with this portrait I have a story to tell illus¬ 
trative of Mr. Gallaudet’s kind and delicate humor, and where¬ 
by I was terribly victimized. Those who knew him will best 
understand or imagine his manner. It cannot well be conveyed 
on paper. 

It was a few days or weeks after the portrait was finished, 
as above stated, that I was walking up Maine street, in Hart¬ 
ford, on the sidewalk just above Asylum street; Mr. Gallaudet 
was approaching on the same side and from the opposite direc¬ 
tion. He reached the bookstore of David F. Robinson, stopped 
at the door, and turned partly toward it. His eyes w'ere 
downcast, and he looked thoughtful, as though having his head 
full of some grave idea. As I was about to pass, with the 
usual salutation, he raised his left hand, the palm toward me, 
and gently waved it forward, his face pensive, but kindly as 
usual, and his lips half expressive of the exclamation, “ Oh !” 
The meaning of the w.hole was, “ Please stop.” 

Of course I stopped. He looked down, reflected a moment 
without change of countenance, then raising his right hand, 
and his eyes to mine, the habitual social expression coming 
over his face, he spelled on his fingers, “ How does my brother 
behave ?” 

Never having been aware that he had a brother I gazed at 


him in surprise and without answering, for the form of the 
question implied that I had seen his brother. His face was 
broadly toward mine, and he was looking at me through his 
spectacles, the slightest possible smile spreading over his grav¬ 
ity. Seeing my puzzled expression and manner, he nodded 
slightly but rapidly, twice, as if to say, “Yes, yes,” and then, 
still using the finger alphabet, continued, “ My twin brother?” 

I was confounded, and stared in bewilderment, trying hur¬ 
riedly to unravel the riddle, but he allowed little time. His 
head now dropped so far that he was watching me from over 
his spectacles; a covert smile was growing and deepening over 
all his features. In a sort of dreaming half-consciousness I 
made the signs in a kind of mechanical and questioning way— 
“ Your brother ? ” 

At this he became more alive, never turned his watchful 
eyes from mine, but gave two quick and more energetic nods 
than before ; then, with a slight motion of his finger, indicated 
the direction of the Asylum, and next, by signs, the portrait, 
adding, spelling it out, “ They tell me it is my twin brother,” 
and continued this last remark in the sign language by simply 
waving toward himself each forefinger repeatedly for some mo¬ 
ments, while his smile fairly grew into a half-suppressed but 
delighted laugh at the success of his stratagem. The instant 
he said “ my twin brother ” I saw the joke. The result was 
electrical. I placed my hands on my knees to avoid sinking 
on the pavement. Rising up, there was Mr. Gallaudet, still 
intently watching and enjoying. Again I went down as at 
first, almost utterly helpless. Then recollecting we were in 
the public street, I straightened up, gave him a nod of good-by, 
and hurried convulsively on, he turning, and his eyes on me 
as I went. At about two rods I came to the street crossing, 
and, when about to take it, I ventured to look back. There 
was my tormentor in full glee, gazing after me. It required a 
strong effort to avoid sinking nervelessly into the gutter, and a 
continued effort to reach the United States Hotel without being 
taken for an escaped lunatic, and in so doing I did not dare to 
look back again. In the fortunately vacant parlor and on the 
sofa I had time to rest and wonder at the genius and skill mani¬ 
fested by Mr. Gallaudet in impaling a fellow-mortal on the 
point of a joke. 

Before quitting this subject, and as this paper is in some 
sense of a historical nature, I may give another instance in the 
same line, though, perhaps, not equalling the one related 
above. It was some months after Mr Gallaudet had resigned 
the position of Principal and been succeeded by Mr. Weld, 
that, one evening, in company with Mr. Whiton and two or 
three others, I called on Mr. Gallaudet, on Chapel street. After 
some time, and while all the rest were engaged in conversa¬ 
tion, Mr. Gallaudet turned to me, a little way apart from the 
rest, and, with a strongly anxious expression on his face, said, 
using his fingers, “ This world is full of trouble.” This he 
amplified for a few moments by signs. Then again, using the 
finger alphabet, he added, “ General Jackson,” and continued 
in the sign language, and his eyes began to twinkle, “ must 
make a law that I shall be Principal of the Asylum always until 
I die.” On the four last words, or signs representing them, 
he put a strong emphasis, and as he did so the smile came, 
and at the close he burst into a laugh. The whole thing was 
irresistible; both of us were nearly convulsed for the moment. 
The others of the company, being interested in their own 
talk, never knew of this by-play. To understand fully and 
appreciate the humor of the thing, we must be familiar with 
the circumstances of the time. General Jackson, the “ man 
of iron will,” was President. edmund booth. 


Much is said of the power of silence. Yet silence is so 
delicate that to break it we have but to name it. a. g. d. 
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[correspondence.] 

A PICNIC PARTY. 

On Wednesday morning, July 26th, the rain, one of God’s 
good gifts to man, fell gently, but copiously, in Mexico, N. 
Y., causing our proposed picnic to Lake Ontario to be post¬ 
poned. The next morning, however, we started, notwith¬ 
standing the threatening condition of the weather. A light 
omnibus drawn by four horses carried the party, consisting of 
the President of the Empire State Deaf-Mute Association, the 
Rector of St. Ann’s Free Church for Deaf-Mutes, and their 
friends. Our ride of eight miles across the beautiful country, 
through New Haven to Nichols’ Cove, reminded us of the 
journey of life, made up, as it was, bf sunshine and showers. 
Soon after we had reached our destination, as we stood on the 
piazza of the hotel overlooking the blue expanse of the great 
lake, we were joined by the Messrs. Jones and their families, 
who had driven from Pulaski. The pouring rain caused us to 
partake of our picnic goodies in a large hall adjoining the 
hotel. As it was mostly a party of deaf-mutes and their chil¬ 
dren, the silent language was used around the well-filled tables 
to express the thoughts and feelings of these merry recreators. 
This being the birthday of President Rider’s wife, we drank 
her health and wished her many happy returns. Again the 
sun shone out brightly, and there was swinging, walking, bath¬ 
ing, and rowing. Another shower drove us under cover for 
social chat and old-time reminiscences. The clouds once 
more broke away, and we went to our morning starting-places 
in peace and comfort, thankful for the substantial pleasures of 

a sensible picnic. t. g. 

-- 

RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

THE CHURCH MISSION TO DEAF-MUTES. 

On Sunday afternoon, July 30th, Rev. Dr. Gallaudet, rector of St. Ann’s 
Church, N. Y., held a service for deaf-mutes in the chapel of the Good 
Shepherd, Boston. It was quite well attended by members of both the Asso¬ 
ciation and the Union. The beloved and esteemed matron of the Asylum, 
Mrs. White, was present at the service, and after it was over she was warmly 
greeted b) those who had experienced her motherly care in former years. 

On Sunday afternoon, August 6th, Mr. Samuel A. Adams, of Baltimore, 
held a.service for deaf-mutes in the Episcopal church of York, Penn., and 
Rev. Dr. Gallaudet, in St. Mark’s Church, Tarrytown, N. Y. The services 
which are held in the Sunday-school room of Grace Church, Baltimore, are 
discontinued for the month of August, and St. Ann’s Church, N. Y. is 
closed for repairs. 

The Rev. Dr. Clerc, warden of the Burd Orphan Asylum, holds services 
for deaf-mutes, on Sunday afternoons, in St. Stephen’s Church, Philadelphia. 
The Rev. Stephen F. Holmes, assistant minister of St. Ann’s Church, who 
has acquired a sufficient knowledge of the sign language to assist in church 
work among deaf-mutes, is travelling in Europe. 

-- 

INSTITUTION NEWS . 

AMERICAN ASYLUM. 

From the fifty-fifth annual report just issued we gather the following 
items : 

The whole number of pupils in attendance during the year has been 298 
—182 boys and 116 girls. There have been no deaths among them. 

There are 16 instructors in the intellectual department} one of whom 
makes a specialty of articulation, and another of drawing. 

Forty-eight newspaper publishers have sent their periodicals gratuitously to 
the pupils during the past year. Of these papers, three were daily, three 
monthly, one semi-weekly, and the rest weekly. 

The amount of the fund of the Asylum invested in stocks, bonds, real 
estate, etc., is $325,8 18.90. 

The amount paid out by the treasurer during the year is $85,678.73. This 
however, includes an item of $23,500 invested on the “ fund ” account. 

The Board of Directors voted the sum of $500 to Mrs. Laurent Clerc; 
and the Board also voted $4,000 to Mrs. Collins Stone on account of her 
late husband’s extra services as principal. 

The report says : 

“ The year has been marked by various changes among the officers of the 


Asylum. Miss Sarah W. Storrs, after 15 years of faithful and efficient 
labor, resigned her position in June, [1870,] constrained by duty to her aged 
parents. Miss Clara E. Seaverns left at the same time to engage in domes¬ 
tic relations; and Miss Caroline Sweet has taken an ordinary class, and is 
succeeded in the department of articulation by her sister, Miss Julia Sweet. 
Miss Elmina D Clapp, a recent graduate of the Asylum, and Miss Kate C. 
Camp, a daughter of Mr. Henry Camp, so long connected with it, were ap¬ 
pointed in September.” 

Whatever it may mean “ to engage in domestic relations,” and we think 
we know how it is ourself, the lady alluded to has our best wishes for her 
happiness and prosperity in her new undertaking. 

ILLINOIS. 

The principal, Mr. Philip G. Gillett, has received the degree of LL. D. 
from the Indiana Ashbury University, from which he graduated 19 years ago. 

The foundation for the new wing was commenced in the first week of 
June, and was expected to be completed in a month. The boys’study-room 
and the school-rooms are being refloored. 

Mr. D. Greenberger, formerly a teacher in the Institution in Vienna, 
Austria, of which Mr. J. Deutsch is the principal, has been engaged for 
several months in teaching deaf-mutfcs in Chicago. The Board of Educa¬ 
tion of that city have provided him for this purpose with a room in one of 
the public schools. Mr. Deutsch, it is well known, is one of the most emi¬ 
nent and successful of the advocates of instruction by means of articulation, 
and Mr. Greenberger is his disciple. He informs us that his success in Chi¬ 
cago thus far is wholly satisfactory .—Annals for July . 

INDIANA. 

The following is a sketch of the history of the Institution given by Mr. 
B. J. Cross, at the closing exercises: 

“ This Institution has been built more than twenty years, and from its 
commencement to the present has admitted about a thousand deaf-mutes. It 
was commenced in the year 1844, but several years previous to the erection 
of this building the school was begun in the Railroad City. The number of 
pupils has been increasing almost every year till the present time, and now 
there are 240. Until the year 1843 there was no school for deaf-mutes in 
Indiana. In the autumn of that year Mr. Wm. Willard, long a teacher in 
the Institute at Columbus, Ohio, came here and attempted to induce the peo¬ 
ple of this State to organize a school, and to support it out of the public 
funds raised by taxation. The effort was successful. He engaged in the 
enterprise with zeal, and travelled over the country on horseback to per¬ 
suade the friends of the deaf-mutes to send them to Indianapolis in order to 
secure for them a good education. After diligent effort, he found there 
were but few pupils in the school in the year 1844, but he taught them so 
zealously and successfully that for several seasons the number of pupils be¬ 
came greater and greater, and it was necessary to erect a new building for the 
school. Therefore he laid the subject before the members of the Legisla¬ 
ture, and asked for an appropriation of money to build such a house They 
were unanimously agreed to help this subject with money. In the mean¬ 
time Mr. James Brown was chosen to be the principal of this school, and 
Mr. Willard became a teacher. In a few years after the buildings were 
erected Mr. Brown resigned and became the Superintendent of the Louisiana 
Institute for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, at Baton Rouge. Mr. Thomas 
Mclntire succeeded to the place of superintendent. He has been engaged 
here as principal for eighteen years. During that time he has been improv¬ 
ing the buildings and perfecting the system of instruction, bringing it to its 
present condition of usefulness.” 

ENGLAND. 

The Hull News of April 1 contains a detailed account of a horrible mur¬ 
der committed by Charles Sleight, the principal of the Hull Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb. The victim was Mrs. Maria Hailstone, a deaf-mute, 
the h.ousekeeper of the Institution. Sleight entered her bed-room early in 
the morning, as she was beginning to dress, shortly after her husband had left 
the house to go to his daily work, and cut her throat with a razor, nearly 
severing the head from the body. Death must have followed almost imme¬ 
diately. He then went to the police-station and surrendered himself as the 
murderer, but made no attempt to explain or palliate the act. It seems im¬ 
possible to explain it except on the ground of insanity. Sleight, who had 
formerly been a teacher in the Brighton Institution, and had been in Hull 
but a few months, had hitherto borne an irreproachable character. He was 
on the most friendly terms with Mrs Hailstone and her husband. It does 
not appear that there was any attempt at other violence to the deceased than 
that above described. The fact that for a few days previous to the 
murder he had complained of a trouble in his head, and had been under 
medical treatment therefor, seems to confirm the probability of his insanity. 

Mrs. Hailstone was 22 years of age, and had been married for 18 months 
to a deaf-mute, a painter by trade. Both were persons of excellent character. 
The “ Institution” of which Sleight was principal is not, we infer from some 
statements of witnesses at the inquest, a boarding-establishment for deaf and 
dumb children, but a night-school for deal-mute adults. 

The jury of inquest found a verdict of “ wilful murder ” against Sleight, 
and he was indicted to appear at the York assizes for trial.— Annals. 
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The present position of the Editors of the College Depart¬ 
ment is worthy of commiseration. They are divided in per¬ 
son, and in counsel they ar^not united. One is delighting his 
soul with the beauty of the New England mountains, as seen 
from an easy carriage, and from the side of another style of New 
England beauty, much more fascinating and not so easy to de¬ 
scribe. The balance of his time is pleasa’ntly occupied in 
“ digging ” for a back examination. It is whispered that he 
failed to pass the “ regular ” owing to an absorbing interest in 
the success and disposition of the present fruit crop. Editor 
No. 2, we are assured in.the August number, “ has his foot on 
his native heath.” We suppose this means he is not, for once, 
standing on his head—which is a very uncommon circumstance 
with that Editor. The third and last of the corps is endeav¬ 
oring to keep cool at his home on the prairies—a rather diffi¬ 
cult task with the thermometer at 97 degrees, and the musqui- 
toes very numerous and affectionate. Gentle reader, conceive 
any one of these Editors, “ put yourself in his place,” imag¬ 
ine yourself called upon to write “personals” concerning the 
inmates of the College now scatterred from Maine to Mis¬ 
souri, and from Michigan to Mississippi—do this, and when 
you take up the September number of the Record to criticize, 
the Editors fondly believe you will find it easier to bear in 
mind that the greatest virtue is charity. 

Grapes are ripe. 

Prof. Fay is nappy. 

Chapin, ’74, looked into his geometry the other day. 

In reply to many queries, Martin, ’74, says a cannon burst. 

New bath-tubs and boilers are being put in the College building. 

How shall we reach the H street cars on muddy days ? Do you give it up ? 

J. B. H.,’69, loved watermelon “not wisely, but too well.” He is conva¬ 
lescing. 

President Gallaudet and Prof. Fay were both at the College for a few 
days in August. 

Rev. Lewellyn Pratt, formerly professor in our College, has preached 
in -Hartford several Sundays this summer. 

Tuck, ’70, has left Washington for good 5 Draper, ’72, takes his place in 
the President’s office the 1st of September. 

The numerous fences which subdivide our domain are being pulled down, 
and the best transplanted to guard the boundaries. 

Greene, ’70, was to be married in Canada on the 15th ult. A graduate 
of Vassar was to be the bride, and Ballard, Scientific, ’66, the “best man.” 

Bird, ’70, teaches a high class in Virginia no more, because there is not 
material enough among the pupils to sustain one. So says Mr. McCoy, the 
new principal. 

The mound on which the gymnasium stood is being carted away. A ter¬ 
race will slope from the corner of the chapel nearest the kitchen to the cor¬ 
ner of “Joiner Hall.” 

Parkinson, ’69, celebrated one of his birthdays on the 10th August by 
treating his fellow-editors and President Gallaudet to a lovely boat-ride up 
the Potomac. The bill of fare was watermelon on the boat and ice-cream in 
Georgetown. 

Mr. John H. Tims was married to Miss Mary H. Conroy, of Philadel¬ 
phia, on the 13th of last July. Mr. Tims was connected with the Prepara¬ 
tory Class of the College during the years 1864-5 anc * 1865-6. The bride 
is a graduate of the Pennsylvania Institution 

Cars are eight minutes apart on the H street railroad. They run till 12 
o’clock Saturday nights, and they do not get off the track more than a half- 
a-dozen times on one trip. Perhaps they may not get off so often when the 
drivers get over their greenness, when the horses get broken in, and when 
little colored boys cease to put stones on the track. 

Governor Henry C. Warmoth, of Louisiana, during a flying visit to Wash¬ 
ington some time last summer, took occasion to make two visits to this Institu¬ 
tion, and took quite an interest in the collegiate department. Happening, while 
in the College reading-room, to notice that New Orleans was not represented by 
any of its leading newspapers, he said this should no longer remain the case. 
Since then the reading-room has been in regular receipt of The New Orleans 
Daily Republican. 


This marvelous curative and universal alleviator is clear, clean, and 
harmless. Whether internally taken or externally applied, it does no harm. 
Its power is invincible, while it acts without giving pain. Its careless use 
will not injure any one, but its judicious use will never fail to do good, if 
not effect a cure. 

Directions and testimonials can be had at the Temple of Health, corner 
Ninth and H streets, Washington, D. C., where also a trial bottle can be had, 
for which, should it prove not to be beneficial, when used as directed, the 
purchase money will be refunded. Here the Balm of Life is manufactured, 
and here its discoverer will give professional advice as to the best methods of 
using it. Here, too, the invalid, poor, and orphans are supplied with the Balm 
of Life without money and without stint. 

The medical faculty —if the incentive is to restore the sick and save 
life—will do well to investigate and learn the facts of the cases which are 
advertised as having been palliated or cured by the Balm of Life. 
discoverer and Proprietor, 

T. A. COOK. 

THE GREAT DISCOVERY. 

Letter from General Howard . 

Washington, D. C , July 21, 1871. 

Prof. T. A. Cook : 

Dear Sir —I have for some time used the Balm of Life in my family as a 
wash, and have, found it all you recommend. I am glad to join others in 
commending an article that is evidently doing so much good. 

Yours truly, O. O. HOWARD, 

Brigadier General , U. S. A. 

Letter of Hon . Judge Wylie , U. S. Supreme Court , D. C. 

Washington, Tune 24, 1871. 

Prof. Cook : 

Dear Sir —I have given your Balm of Life for the hair a fair trial, and 
am much -pleased with its effects. It is a healthful wash for both the scalp 
and hair, and its influence to soothe the nerves and revive the system when 
exhausted from over-work is most delightful. I have not used it except as a 
wash} but on your recommendation, and from the faith its use thus far has 
secured from me, I should feel great confidence in taking it as a medicine 
according to your directions. 

Very respectfully, yours, 

ANDREW WYLIE. 

I?. Freund’s Confectionery 

AND REFRESHMENT SALOON. 


BILL OF 

Dishes Served to Order. 

Broiled chicken.75 

Fried “ cream sauce.75 

Fried ham .40 

Porter-house steak, plain.60 

“ “ with mush- 


Eggs. 

Boiled or fried.15 

Poached eggs.30 

Scrambled “ .25 


Lamb chops.40 

Veal cutlet, bread, tomato sauce...50 

“ plain.30 

Stewed mushrooms, with cream...35 
All vegetables in season. 

Cold Dishes 

Ham sandwiches.15 

Boiled tongue.35 

Boiled ham...30 

Chicken.40 

Beef.30 

Tea. .10 I Coffee. 


Omelet, plain.25 

“ with ham.50 

“ “ mushrooms.50 

“ “ tomatoes.40 

“ “ parsley.30 

“ “ rum.30 

Bread and Cakes. 

Hot cakes.15 

Cream toast.25 

Dry toast.10 

Buttered toast.15 

Rye bread. 5 

Tea biscuit.10 

.10 | Chocolate.15 


Vanilla, Strawberry, Chocolate, Lemon, Frozen Custard, (15 cents each.) 
Mixed Creams, 20. 

Water Ices. —Lemon and Orange, 15 cents each. 

Frozen Lemonade. —Plain, Claret, Port Wine. 
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September. 


^he Silent World, 

A monthly paper of i 6 quarto pages, published at Washington, D. C., 
and devoted principally to the interests of the Deaf and Dumb, aiming to give 
a faithful insight into the Silent World of the Deaf, and to spread abroad 
more general and correct notions of this class, and of their education and 
capabilities, besides embracing in its columns 

ESSAYS, SKETCHES, STORIES, and ARTICLES OF 

GENERAL INTEREST AND INFORMATION. 

Great care is taken to make the paper appear well in every way. The 
articles admitted to its columns are required to possess a certain degree of lite¬ 
rary merit, and the mechanical part of the work is neat and attractive. 

The reception accorded to it thus far has been gratifying in the extreme. 

It has elicited the unanimous commendation of the Press. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

“The Silent World has made itself palpable, and deserves encouragement 
from the public.” —Washington Capital. 

“A well gotten up and interesting periodical.”— Augusta ( Ga .) Constitu¬ 
tionalist. 

“ Elegantly printed.”— Portland (Me.) Transcript. 

“The contents of the initial number are carefully prepared and interest¬ 
ing.”— Washington Chronicle. 

“ Will render most valuable service to the best interests of the deaf-mute 
community.”— Rutland (Vt.) Herald. 

“ Promises to be an aid and source of pleasure to this class of the com¬ 
munity.”— New York Observer, 

“This paper, as our readers have already been informed, is devoted to the 
interests of the deaf and dumb. It is a very handsomely printed quarto sheet, 
on tinted paper, and is filled with interesting matter, not only for the class to 
which it is particularly addressed, but for the general reader. In their saluta¬ 
tory the conductors express their determination to make the paper occupy an 
honorable place among their cotemporaries, and the initial number gives flat¬ 
tering promise of success in this endeavor. It contains articles on a variety of 
topics, biographical and historical, besides a large amount of news from the 
different deaf and dumb institutions of the country. It is edited with care 
and tact that will undoubtedly gain for it a wide popularity. We cordially 
welcome it to the field which has hitherto been unoccupied, and hope and 
predict for it a successful career.”— Rutland Weekly Herald. 

Terms. —Single subscriptions $1.50 per year, in advance. Clubs of ten, 
$1.25. Single copies 15 cts. 

Address, J. G. PARKINSON, 

Lock-box 39, Washington, D. C. 


\ym. S. Teel, 


TAILOR, 


935 Pennsylvania Avenue, 


Between Ninth and Tenth streets . 


The Deaf-Mute Advance, 

A MONTHLY 

Original and first-class newspaper, being an exponent of news from every 
Institution. Has an excellent corps of correspondents and contributors, among 
whom are Prof. John R. Burnet, A. M., N. Y.; Prof. W. H. Weeks, Hart¬ 
ford 5 Prof. Z G. McCoy, Wisconsin 5 Prof. C. S. Zorbaugh, Iowa 5 Prof. 
W. H. Brennan, Mich.; Prof. C. M. Grow, Maryland ; Prof. Z. W. Haynes, 
N. C.; Mr. P. P. Pratt, Ohio ; Prof. B. T. Gilkey, Missouri} Prof. G. T. 
Schoolfield, Ky.5 Prof. W. S. Smith, Oregon; Prof. H. B. Crandal, Cal.; 
Prof. G. W. Chase, Ohio, &c. 

Among its various features are 

EDITORIALS, INSTITUTION NEWS, 

COMMUNICATIONS, STORIES, ITEMS, &c. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

“ I am glad to receive The Advance.”—John A. Hall, Whitehall, N. Y. 

“ I assure you that your paper is better than any other paper. I shall take 
it as long as it lives.”— Alden F. Osgood, Mass. 

“ You need not feel flattered at what I say about The Advance. You yet 
have the ‘ national organ,’ so keep it.”— Prof. G. W. Chase, Ohio. 

“ My best wishes for the success of your enterprise.”— Supt. J. L. Noyes, 
Minnesota Institution. 

“ I like it, and wish it continued.”— Joshua Foster, Supt. Pennsylvania 
Institution. 

“ I always read The Advance with the greatest interest, and think you 
have succeeded admirably in making it a truly representative deaf-mute jour¬ 
nal.”— E. P. Caruthers, Principal Arkansas Institution. 

“ I am very glad to see such evidences of your own prosperity, and of the 
deaf-mutes irr general, as to publish and sustain such a neat and well-printed 
paper.”— Rev. J. B. Logan. 

“ I consider The Advance one of the best papers for deaf-mutes I have ever 
seen. I wish we had a similar paper at New York.”— Prof J. R. Burnet. 

« I think The Advance is the most interesting paper in this country.”— 
James Graggs, Kansas. 

“ The readers of The Advance say that the paper gives them entire satis¬ 
faction.”— Prof. C. S. Zorbaugh. 


Price —Fifty cents a year. 
Address, 


DEAF-MUTE ADVANCE, 

Jacksonville, Illinois. 


Information Wanted. 

Engineer A. J. H., where are you? Address W. L. B., D. D. & B. 
Inst., Staunton, Va. 


ANDREW SAKS. 


B. KATZENSTEIN. 


MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 


SaKs & Co. 

TAILORS, GLOTHIERS, 

AND 

MEN’S FURNISHERS, 

316 SEVENTH STREET, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SPECIALTY IN 


[Entire Building.] 


(Jaution ! Beware of Impostors!— 

As some unscrupulous parties are in the habit of stating that their places 
of business are branch stores of the Original Franc, I hereby notify the public 
that I have no branch stores, and that I have no connection with any similar 
institution in this city. 

THE ORIGINAL FRANC, 


FINE SHIRTS TO ORDER. 


Gent’s Furnishing Goods, 

No. 431 *Jth Street , 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Printed by Gibson Brothers, 1012 Pennsylvania Avenue, near Eleventh Street , Washington , D. C. 




